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installation, and clothing of the knights, but one lays down the rule that no
knight may go out of the kingdom without the knowledge and licence of the
sovereign, a very wise stipulation if he wished to retain them for his own
service. Great care was taken to make sure that the knights were worthy of
the Order, and Monstrelet relates that Sir John Fastolf was deprived of his
Garter because he fled from the battle of Pataye, but it was afterwards
restored to him as he made excuses which were considered reasonable.
It was bestowed not only upon Englishmen but also upon foreigners
of high position; the Count of Ostrevant won a prize at some jousts at
Smithfield in 1390, and was afterwards made a knight, which caused great
dissatisfaction in France, as it was reported that by taking the Garter he
had become the King of England^ man, and that none could enter into
the Order unless he made oath never to bear arms against the Crown of
England.

It was perhaps to counteract the influence of the Order of the Garter
that the King of France instituted the Order of the Star in 1351. The
knights swore not to accept any other Order without his leave, nor to
go on distant journeys without giving him warning. The Order was
initiated with great splendour, but the disaster to the French nobility at
Poitiers put a stop to its fetes. It lasted, however, until King Louis XI
founded the Order of St Michael to counterbalance the new prestige of
the Order of the Golden Fleece.

This celebrated Order, by far the most interesting of the many of a
similar nature which were established in many countries in the century
which followed the foundation of the Order of the Garter, was created in
1429 by Philip the Good of Burgundy, on his marriage with Isabella of
Portugal and Lancaster.  He stated that his object was to honour worthy
knights and to encourage feats of chivalry, for the reverence of God, the
maintenance of the Christian faith, and the honour of knighthood-  Some
of the rules of the Order were well calculated to excite knightly ardour, but
some clearly inculcated loyalty to the duke and his house.  Each knight
swore on his election to render personal service if any one tried to
damage the duke or his successors, to submit all quarrels between himself
and other members of the Order to the arbitration of the duke or his
deputy, and not to undertake wars or long journeys without his licence. To
keep up a standard of conduct worthy of the Order, a stringent exami-
nation into the behaviour of each knight was made at meetings of the
chapter, and they were all required to give information about their
fellows. Any knight guilty of heresy, treason, or flight from the battle-
field, was expelled from the Order; for less serious offences lighter
punishments were inflicted.

Tournaments formed one of the favourite amusements of knights, and
in earlier days played an important part in their education, by giving
them practice in mimic warfare. It is impossible to trace their beginning;
some late writers say that one was held by Henry the Fowler in the